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contents of this book. 


FROM SIN; 
tf. Novrs. 


Explaired and de- 
Pamphlet 64 cts. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children. nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Officeaddress, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn , which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and budy ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor. 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
mau said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common ’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedum; but 
on that of INSPIRACLON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI 
CATION WITH TUE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a penpailet of 123 pues, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or oflicership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free cRiTicisM 
Those persons whe 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun Il. Noves, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for pusts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments 
—The object of the Community is to live a truc 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
aad spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
"| society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdum of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward com:nunication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
tu the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 
~-The circamstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extentof their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 
--Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 
Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Den‘h. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution 
— tegether.n Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening 
Lord's Supper at every Meal 


ou the part of all its members 


MEASURES 





can be furnished; andany of the; 





Free Criticism the Regulator of Soeiety. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- | 
‘ted to God. 


THE CIRCULA I. 


LLPAP LPI PLL ee 


T ‘alk vitidint the Second Com- 
ing.- No. 5. 


Inqu'rer.—Can you name any individ- 
uals that you suppose were translated at 
the Comirg of Christ ? 

Circular.—In the first place we know 
that more than one of Christ’s original 
disciples remained alive till his Coming, 
for he said once to the twelve—* Verily 
I say unto you, there be some [tines, 
plural in tne Greek] standing here that 
shall not taste death till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom.” (Met. 
16: 28.) In the next place we have a 
specific intimation from Christ that the 
apostle John in particular shoul | live till 
the consummation. In one of Christ’s 
interviews with his disciples after his 
resurrection, he foretold to Peter that 
martyrdom awaited him, Thereupon 
Peter, in his usual free way, took upon 
him to question Christ about the-destiny 
of others, “ Turning about, he seeth 
she disciple whom Jesus loved [i. e. John], 
and saith to Jesus, Lord, and what shall 
this mar do? Jesussaith unto him, J// 
will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee? Follow thou me. Then 
went this saying abroad among the breth- 
ren, that thut disciple should not die.— 
Yet [says John] Jesus said not unto him, 
He shall not die; but, If I will that 
he tarry till 1 come, what is that to 
thee?” (Jehn 21: 20—23.) You per- 
ceive from this narrative at least so much 
iatu the mind of Christ, 
and his disciples there was nothing im- 
probable in the idea of John’s living till 
the Second Coming ; (which plainly im- 
plies that in their view of the Second 
Coming, it was not more than about forty 
years distant); 2, that the disciples’ 
theory about the Second Coming, was, 
that whoever lived to see it would not die, 
lat would be translated. This was not 
only their theory, but it wasthe true theo- 
ry, and they got it from Christ ; for Paul 
apnounced precisely the same theory m 
1 Cor. 15, and 1 Thess, 4, viz., that the 
living at the Second Coming would not 
seep, but 
up ; and he said explicitly that he got it 
from the Lord. So that the saying of the 
disciples that John would not die, would 
have been perfectly legitimate if it had 


as this, viz: 1, 


ould be changed and caught 


been based on an absolute assertion of 
Christ that John would live till the Sec- 
ond Coming. But it had for its basis 
only an intimation implied in a question, 
the main object of which was not to pre- 
dict the destiny of John, but to rebuke 
the curiosity of Peter. “If U will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee 2?” The disciples generally received 
this as a direct aflirmation ; but John 


Christ did not say so positively but only 
put a supposition, that anthorized no 
more than a strong probability. Christ 
evidently did not mean to give Juhu an 
insurance against death; and Jobn, 
writing before the Second Coming, while 
his life was yet uncertain, modestly re- 
fused to join his brethren in the natural 
inference from Christ’s question, and 
contented himself with a simple re-state- 
ment of the exact words of that question. 
But observe, there is nothing whatever 
in this nicety of the apostle that author- 
izes the other inferences, viz. that le 
was to die, or that he did die. On the 
contrary, as the disciples had seme 
ground for the opinion that he would not 
die, so we have good reason for the opin- 
ion that he did not die. But then, in 
deference to John’s correction, we must 
acknowledge that we have no right to be 
positive in this opinion, till we get ex- 
plicit and direct testimony as to the event. 
It is to be noted, however, that we have 
in confirmation of our opinion, some evi- 
dence which the disciples had not at the 
time when their saying about John went 
abroad ; that is to say, we know as well 
as any thing can be known from tradition, 
that John did actually live till the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, i. e., till, the ap- 


pointed time of the Second Coming. If 
we were perfectly sure of this fact, we 


should be rationally sure that he did not 
die. And indeed we have plenty of evi- 
dence within the Bible itself, without 
asking any favors of external tradition, 
that John lived toa period very near the 
final crisis, There is internal evidence 
in the book of Revelations, that it was 
written just before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. So says Prof. Stuaut; and 
so say all the best critics of modern times, 
In his first epistle, also, John expressly 
announces that he was writing on the 
very verge of the consummation, 
the last anteccdent signs of the Second 
Coming had “ Little chil- 
drn,” he says, “ it is the last time ; [or 
as it should be rendered, the last Hour ;] 
and as ye have heard that antichrist shall 
there many anti- 


when 


appeared, 


come, even now are 
christs, whereby we know it is the last 
hour.” (Adohn 2:18) It is barely 
possible that John died in the very short 
interval that remained between this writ- 
ing and the Second Coming, though all 
tradition says he did not. If he did not, 
we are sure that he never died. 

Tosum up the case: we know, 1, 
that Christ came immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; 2, that believ- 
ers who were alive at that time did not 
die, but were changed ; 3, that some of 
the original disciples were alive at that 
time ; 4, that Christ strongly intimated 
that John in particular would be of this 





himself declined that construction, and 
refused to commit himself to a positive 
inference that he should not die. He | 
knew that the Second Coming was not: 
so fardistant but that some of the dis- 
ciples would live to see it, and he knew 
that whoever, did live te see it would not 








die: but he did not know that he him- 


self should be ot that number, because 


‘agine that such a chain 


number ; 5, that John did certainly live 


i till very near the time appoimted, accord- 


ing to his own writings, and still longer, 
according to universal tradition. I im- 
of evidence as 
with a murder, 


this, connecting a man 
would hang him. 
does with Christ’s coming to triumph over 
death, it entitles him to the verdict—‘“not 


Yonnecting John as it 
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dead, but translated by visitation from 
God.” 

Inquirer. How do you dispose of the 
traditions that are current in church-his- 
tory, that John lived long after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and died at Eph- 
esus in the reign of Trajan ? 

Circular —These traditions are on the 
face of them the merest mumblings of 
interested conjecture. In corsequence 
of the chimerical idea of a resurrection 
of the visible carcasses of men, (which 
early took possession of the church under 
the Fathers that led the way into the 
delusions about the Second Coming), the 
remains and tombs of distinguished saints 
and martyrs became objects of idolatrous 
interest, and made occasion for a vast 
amount of swindling and fabulous histo- 
ry, on the part of bishops and churches 
that could plausibly claim possession of 
such treasures. Accordingly Eusebius, 
in his childish history, written some two 
hundred and fifty years after the apos- 
tolic age, reports that Polycrates, bishop 
of Ephesus, said in a letter to Victor, 
Bishop of Rome, in a bragging way, that 
they had, among other notabilities, the 
remains of John at Ephesus. This is 
the sum and substance of the evidence 
we have from the Fathers about the 
matter. There is also a story, which 
is part and parcel of the same doughty 
traditions, that John was once cast into 
a cauldron of boiling oil, and came out 
unhurt—which nobody now believes ; but 
which is just as authentic, and in fact, 
just as credible, considering what we 
know about the Second Coming, as the 
story of his death at Ephesus. To show 
what wretched blunders were made by 
those who pretended to tell something 
about the death of Jchn, it is enough to 
mention that Calmet says that his age 
at the time of hisdeath was stated by 
some to have been 94; by others 98, 
by others 99, by others 104, by others 
106, and by others 120! They might 
as wel! bave spun it out “ world without 
end ;” and in fact they would have 
gome nearer to the truth if they had— 
All Bible-evidence goes to show that he 
did not die, but that he Jeft this world 
by translation not long after A. D. 70. 
I do not believe that he ever left the isle 
of Patmos till he went up. There he 
wrote the Apocalypse, which was the re- 
veille of the Second Advent. In the last 
scene of that book, Jesus, his old master, 
who had given him all but an outright 
promise that he should live till the great 
Coming, said tv him—‘‘Behold, I come 
quickly!” and again—“Behold, I come 
quickly !” and yet again—“SureLty J 
eome quickly!” His answer indicates 
that he was ready—“Even so; come 
Lord Jesus !” 





First Love not the Best. 

If we are in sympathy with the pop- 
ular idea that the first taste of anything 
—as love, for instance—is the best, and 
things grow stale by use, it will affect us 
i our reception of the truth. So long 
as that false theory and the spirit that 
is connected with it, has possession of us, 
it will operate in respect to every thing ; 
and the result will be, that any truth we 
receive, any form of sound words con- 
cerning Christ and life, will be thought 
atale when it ceases to be new. This 





theory and spirit will reduce us toa 


method of dealing with the truth and 
beautiful expressions of truth (such as 
we find in the Bible and such as God 
gives us by inspiration), as men deal with 
their wives, who have a fine honey-moon 
in the beginning, and soon full off into 
indifference Such marriage experience 
is consented to---it is considered asa 
matter of course—the common philoso- 
phy of existence is that first love is the 
best, and there is no help for it. This 
is really a theory of death and perdition. 
But its working in regard to our recep- 
tion of the truth, and feeling toward the 
truth, is the point my attention is called 
to now. Its influence is to bring over us 
a feeling that these things that we have 
talked about so much, salvation, resurrec- 
tion, &c., are an old story, and that our 
confessions of Christ are worn out. A spir- 
it of this kind lurks about, and will in- 
sinuate itself wherever itcan. It will, 
if possible, get between us and the truth, 
and foil its power; and for the sake of 
our love for the truth, we ought to thor- 
oughly route the false theory of the world 
in respect to first love, and make an end 
of its operation upon us in every direc- 
tion. I do not admit at all that first 
love is the best in respect to anything 
that is good. If Icould admit it in re- 
spect to anything, I should have to ad- 
mit it in respect to the truth. Our theory 
in the matter will constantly affect us.— 
If we submit, however unconsciously, to 
the theory of the world in regard to any- 
thing, that first love is the best, and that 
familiarity breeds contempt, it will in- 
evitably bring upon us a law controlling 
our affection toward God himself. If it 
is true that first love is always the best, 
and familiarity produces staleness, there 
is no possibility of ever enjoying the love 
of God to the extent that we have enjoy- 
ed it- That isa very hopeless view of 
things: and there is no truth in it— Home 
Talk. 
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ONEIDA, MARCH 7, 1861. 


The Future Reign of Christ. 

In an article under this title, the Independent 
has a paragraph as follows: 

In framing any suitable conception of the 
“better cuuntr;” reserved for the true Israel of 
God, we must remind ourselves of its govern- 
ment. The accounts given of various nations tn- 
clude their political institutions, or the different 
frames of society among them, whether rude and 
simple, or complex and elaborate. We distrib- 
ute all the modes of government known under 
such names as patriarchal superintendence, des- 
potisms, limited or constitutional monarchies, 
aristocratic and popular representations, and pure 
democracies. Much account is made of these 
forms as related to the well-being of the people. 
We boast, even excessively, of that under which 
we live. From our national self-congratulations, 
one might infer that this alone is what other 
lands need, and then, upon comparison, he 
might doubt if this be on the whole any consid- 
erable advantage, or more than a desirable ex- 
change of evils—a mitigation of the abuses found 
in all pclitical metitutions. We only wonder 
that the contemplation of these differences does 
not oftener lead devout minds to brood over the 
conception of a government immeasurably superi- 
or to any yet maintained on the earth, and one 
that must make any part of the universe a better 
country than ours, or all others. Ina. company 
where the conversation turned on the diflerent 
forme of government, a thoughtful man sat silent, 
till,on being asked which he preferred, he an- 
swered, “A monarchy, with the Lord Jesus 
Christ at its head.” We confess that no other 
method of administering the affairs of mankind, 
no other scheme for ordering and ruling society, 
satisfies our desires or kindles our enthusiasm, 
but this. 

This is an encouraging sign of the way men’s 
minds are beginning to turn. And we hope that 
a spirit of inquiry will go abroad among the peo- 


CIRCULAR. 


: judgment, §c., but in many cases might quite as 





ple, in reference to this higher government.— 
What is needed is for men to tee that Christ is 
now king of the world, and simply recognize bim 
as such, and become his loyal subjects, and subor- 
dinate all their affairs to him and to the guidance of 
his Spirit. The people of the Northern States are 
now rejoicing in the fact ihat they have been able 
to take po-session of the Government and inaugu. 
rate a President who represents Northern senti- 
ment. Toattain this end vast labor and energy 
have been expende|, and hopes of great good to 
the cause of liberty and progress fill their hearts 
in view of their success. But how infinitely great- 
er would have been the good accomplished, and 
the advancement of every true interest which the 
hearts of men aspire ofter and pray for, had the 
men of the North simply and earnestly turned their 
hearts to Jesus Christ and recognized his Sover- 
eignty, and labored te know him and the power of | 
his Spirit. Let the eighteen millions of Northern 
freemen surrender themselves to the Sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ and become citizens of his King- 
dom, and no form or power of evil could stand be- 
fore their face. Slavery would melt away to be 
known no more; selfi-hness and suffering would 
cease ; and that g'orious era of peace and brother- 
hood, which prophets have foretold and for which 
the ages have waited, would begin. 

Why can we not bave a turning of the 
hearts of the people to him “whose right 
it is to reign?” * Of his government there shall 
be no end.” Inthe words of the Independent, 
“Ilis reign alone has the strength and the gen- 
tleness of God, alone realizing the fund dream 
among munarchists of a paternal goverment, nev- 
er oppressing the weak nor succumbing to the 
strong, inaccessible to corruption, favoritism, fear, 
or caprice, incapable of wrong or error, origin- 
ating not from beneath, in the ambition of a 
usurper, or the zeal of a populace, but from above, 
in the all-comprehending wisdom and might and 
goodness. Better the country where King Jesus 
is palpably enthroned, which is subject to his 
kingdom that is not of this world, than all the 
mvnarchics or republics that mankind have hailed 
with admiration, and then seen go down in the 
ruins of time ; and better not only in itself, but 
in its duration—for bis kingdom and his alone, 
shall endure furever.”—T. L. P. 

-- ao oe ststit—S 

Criticism and the Bible. 

It is sometimes objected, in reference to the 
Biblical authority of our system of mutual criti- 
cism, that the word criticism doves not occur in 
the Bible. This is apparently, but not really true 
—it is true of the English trans!ation, but very 
fur from being substantially true of the orginal 
Greek of the New Testament. The words critic, 
criticise, criticism, &c., come directly from the 
Greek word krino. This word and its derivatives 
krima, krisis, kritikos, &c., occur in the New Tes- 
tament more than one hundred and fifty times.— 
They are generally translated by the words judge, 


well be expressed by thir English derivatives 
criticise, criticism. Robinson in his Lexicon of 
the New Testament, defines krino in the following 
terms: ‘ Toseparatle; to distinguish; to discrimi- 
nate between good and evil; to selecl, to choose 
out the good; to decide ; to judge ; i. e., to form 
or give an opinion after separating and considering 
the particulars of a case ; to judge in one’s own 
mind, a8 to what is right, proper, expedient; fo 
form and express.a judgment or opinion as to 
any person or thing, more commonly unfavoru- 
ble, Fc, Fc.” 

As to the practice of criticism in the Primitive 
Church, let the two following passages (from 
among many that might be quoted) be carefully 
considered: “ What have [ to do to judge [criti- 
cise] them that are without? Do not ye [criti 
cise] them that are within? [i.e., in the church.] 
But them that are without God [criticiseth].— 
1 Cor. 5: 12,13. “If the whole church be come 
together intv one place, and all speak with tongues, 
and there come in those that are unlearned or un- 
believers, will they not say that ye aremad? But 
if all prophesy [i. e., speak intelligibly by inspira- 
tion}, and there come in one that believeth not, or 
one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is [criti- 
cised] of all. And thus are the secrets of his 
heart made manifest, and so falling down on his 
face, he will worship God, and report that God is 
in you ofa truth.” 1 Cor. 14: 23—25. 

The great head and pattern of the Primitive 
Church. Christ himself, has given us seven beau- 
tiful examples of his style of criticism as reported 
by John in the first chapters of Revelation. See 
how he first acknowledges and praises all the good 








he can find, and then lays open the evil. “I know 


: 


thy works and thy patience, and how thou canst 
not bear them whieh ate evil; and thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles and are not ; 
and hast found them liars; and hast borne; and 
hast patience; and for my name’s sake hast la- 
bored ; and hast not fainted. Nerertheless Ihave 
somewhut against thee, becanse thou hast teft thy 
first !ove. Remember therefore from whence thou 
art fallen, and repent and du the first works, or 
else IL will come unio thee quickly and remove 
thy candlestick out of his place, except thou re- 
pent, &c.” (Rev. 2: 2—5.) Though it is compar. 
ing smal! things with great, it may not be irrev- 
erent or irrelevant to say that we have fallen into 
a fashion of criticism that handles the good and 
evil of character exactly in this order, if not in 
this manner. 

After all we need not trouble ovrselves if we 
do not find an exact counterpart of our system 
of criticism in the records of the Primitive Church, 
Our entire theory and practice of Communisin be- 
longs to a period in the history of the church be- 
yond the Second Coming, and must seek its justi- 
fication, not in the details of primitive practice 
but in the principles of the New Testament. 

My impression is, that our variations from 
primitive practices im respect to criticism and 
many other things are to be accounted for by ref- 
erence to the age we live in, and the general ad- 
vance of intelligence. Exhortation, admunition 
and spiritual care, which eighteen hundred years 
ago, might best be administered by an officia 
body of apostles and prophets, may, in an age of 
more general intelligence, be committed tw the 
communality of the church. In this view our 
8) stem of criticism is simply a liberalized, demo 
cratic form of the momtory discipline which 
trained the Primitive Church.—s. Hu. N. 

sinnerman neainehiieite 
Facts and Topics. 


The Inauguration, 

The inauguration of Mr. Lincoln took place at 
Washington on the 4th inst. There was no dis- 
turbance. The whole affair passed uff brilhantly 
and the inaugural address is considered us firm; 
conciliatory and satisfactory. It is quite brief, 
and in this respect is a great improvement on 
many similar long-winded decuments. Mr. Lin- 
coln has at least two qualities of wisdom, the tal- 
ent for silence and brevity of speech. 

Emigration to Hayti. 

The brig Mary A. Jones, which sails hence to- 
day for Hayii, takes out forty colored emigrants 
who go under the auspices of the “ Haytian Bu- 
reau of Emigration,” of which Mr. James Red- 
path is the agent. Among the number are fami- 
lies from Masachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Nineteen of the emigrants are from 
Charleston, South Carvlina, among them Capt. 
Graddock, known as an expert pilot of that port. 
These emigrants are attracted by the offers of the 
present government of Haytito pay the passage 
of such as are not able to bear that expense, to 
make grants of land, and to secure the men from 
compulsory military service. They will settle 
mostly in the neighborhood of St. Marks, where 
they are expected to engage in the culture of 
cotton. The same vessel takes ont nine passen- 
gers, of whom six are coloved.— Boston Juurnal, 
February 27. 

The Interior of Australia. 

The South Australian Register contains a long 
account of the discoveries made by Mr. Stuart, 
the explorer, who at the departure of the last 
mail had just returned to Adelaide. 

Enough, it observes, is known to warrant us in 
making the assertion that the center of this long 
impervious continent is neither a shallow sea nor 
a sterile desert. It is, on the contrary, an eleva- 
ted region, on the whole fertile, and by no means 
destitute of water. 

From the statements by the Government, we 
learn that Mr. Stuart reached a point at least 
1,300 miles from Adelade in a straight line ; and 
within threo hundred of the northwest coast 
of the Gulf Carpentarie. Through all this jour- 
ney his principal difficulty was a tract of countrys 
about sixty miles across, not a desert, but desti- 
tute of water. Most of the country traversed is 
fitted for the support of human life, for it is in- 
habited by natives; all of whom, up to the war- 
like tribe by whom the explorers were stopped, 
were perfectly friendly, and rendered them c.n- 
siderable service by supplying them with animal 
food. As for animal life, there would seem to be 
no difficulty whatever; for the country is de- 
scribed to be clothed most luxuriantly with native 
grasses of some familiar and some unknown va- 
rieties, including a new plant, specially adapted 
to the sustenance of horses. It would seem, too, 
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that nature has not been unmindful of the pre- 
spective warts of civilized man in the far inte- 
rior, having already planted there that eseential 
concowitant of civilization, the potato. 

The Surrender of Gaeta. 

The surrender of Gaéta, after a long siege, and 
the flight thence of the Neapolitan ex-King and 
his fami'y, is the crowning act of the war of inde 
pendence in Southern Italy, and as such, leaves 
the way clear for the direction of her forces, ma- 
terial and moral, to the settlement of the Vene- 
tian question and of the Papal temporalities. This 
mews is the more brilhant because the latest pre- 
vious advices on the subject were not encouraging. 
We then learned that the bombardment had pro- 
duced no great effect, and that Francis IL. exhib- 
ited a spirit of heroism worthy a higher cauee.— 
Then, too, we were told that the Italian Generals 
were almost in despair as to the reduction of the 
fortress by assault, but trusted to a blockade by 
sea and land, so as to starve out the garrison; 
and as the place was provisioned for four months, 
the prospect of its reduction was to that extent 
distant. We do not learn by the Canadian’s 
news as telegraphed whether the capitulation 
grew out of prudence, anticipating the exhaustion 
of supplies at the end of the tite mentioned, or 
whether the bombardment produced the effect by 
its destructive force. Suffice to say, the last rem- 
nant of [talian Buurbonism has fallen, and the war 
for independence and unity has made one more 
great stride toward its glorious completion. We 
now await the expected action of the French Em- 
peror consequent on the capture of Gaéta: the 
withdrawal uf the French troops from Rome, and 
the release of his Holiness and the Cardinals from 
their political dutivs as governors temporal of the 
venerable city and its surrounding territory.— 
Tribune. 

The Southern Alleghanies. 

At the meeting of the Teacher's Association 
held on Saturday evening, Thomas F. Harrison, 
esq., @ prom rent teacher of this city, delivered 
an essay on the Physical Geography of the United 
States, with a view to its probable future devel- 
opment. After describing the continent at large, 
he dwelt particularly upon the Southern Allegha- 
nies. These mountains, heshowed by Schroeder's 
maps, expanded in the Southern States over a 
considerable wider sphere than in the North.— 
They were different in character from the North- 
ern Alleghanies, in that they were exceedingly 
well adapted to habitation, to free labor farming, 
and to manufactures. There was noend to water- 
power, and the valleys were very fertile and cli- 
mate adiniravble. The woods were magnificent, 
and the mineral resources not inconsiderable.— 
They were also connected with the seaboard by 
navigable rivers. It was the destiny of this large 
stretch of hilly region to be the leading district 
of the Suuth, both as to education and material 
prosperity. This already began to be indicated 
by the important fact that, by the late election re- 
turns, the only independent spirit manifested in 
voting was done by the inhabitants of these hilis, 
whom every natural requizement to material pros- 
perity would seem set far ahead of the lowland, 
cotton, rice, and swamp districts. The valleys 
likewise extended northward and southward, and, 
as in the days of the Tuscaroras, who traversed 
them toward the north and joined the Six Na- 
tions, so these physical characteristics would al- 
ways be a natural bond to keep as one people the 
North and South.-- Tribune. 

Mr. Beeson at Buffalo. 

We learn from the Buffalo Commercial <Ad- 
vertiser, of Feb. 18th, that Mr. Beeson held a 
meeting at St. James Hall in that city, on the pre- 
ceding evening, in behalf of the Indians. The 
Commercial Advertiser gives the following ac- 
eount of it: 

Father Berson, the Indian’s Friend, addressed 
@ respectable audience, last night, upon Ais sub- 
ject, the wrongs practiced upon the Western Ind- 
jans by border settlers, and government agents.— 
He has lived in Oregon among the Indians, and 
speaks cf what he has secn and known. Iis re- 
cital of outrages and cruelties was vivid, and car- 
tied such marks of truthfulness, that the heart of 
every humane persun present was deeply moved. 
He spoke of falsehood, treachery, ravishment and 
murder which he himself had known, and showed 
how the millions of public money, given to the 
Indian Department, are stolen away by villains, 
who make more money by Indian wars, and base 
robbery, than they could make by cultivating the 
earth, or digging gold. By abuses, they exas- 


. perate the poor Indians, drive them to be violent 


and aggressive, to steal and murder, and then 
raise the cry for war against them. 


At times the zealous old man, who has given 
more than four years to this work of mercy, sus- 
tained chiefly by his own means, rose into impas- 
®oned ‘eloquence. 


[lis purpose is to rouse the public mind, to cre- 
ate a humane sentiment for the Indians, to awaken 
the national conscience, and bring influence to bear 
upon the administration of our Indian Affairs.— 
He goes from here to Boston, with some Indians, 
where a Convention is to be held this week, to 
call attention to this subject, and devise measures 
of action, so that we may be brotherly guardians 
of the poor survivors of the great nations we have 
displaced, and not their robbers and murderers. 

The audivvce was deeply interested. Many 
eminent persons were present, among whom we 
noticed ex- President Fillmore, and the President- 
elect, Mr. Lincoin. It shows of what spirit our 
new President is to be, in his high office—that 
amidstall the seeking for him just now, ,and 
amidst all the fatigue of bis journey and recep- 
tions, he should leave his hotel, and quietly, wid 
alone, go to hear of the condition and wrongs of 
the poor frivudless Indians. May God help him 
to do them justice. 

Persons wishiwg to aid the cause may hand 
their donations to Dr. Hosmer or George F. 
Needham, 218 Washington street. 


....[t appears from a recent. work, “ Letters 
and Cunversations of Alexander Von Humboldt,” 
that, for a long number of years he was undera 
strict surveillance of the Prussian police. In one 
of his communications to a correspondent, in 
1852, he says all the letters addressed to him 
had been opened for years. ‘This may account 
for some of the contempt which he expressed for 
the great officials who surrounded bim. 

...- The telegraphic lines of Russia have ad- 
vanced into Asia, and are progressing with an ex- 
traordinary rapidity. Siberia wil! soon he trav- 
ersed by them; and it is said that the Russian 
governnent proposes to connect Siberia with 
America by means of a submarine line alung the 
Aleutian Islands. It is not impossible, therefore, 
that vur English and China news may come to us 
through Russian channels. —Home Journal. 

...-The Secretary of State of New Jersey has 
presented to the Legislature an abstract of the 
late State census. The total population is 672, 
024. Of these 644,080 are whites, 24.936 free 
colored, and eight slaves. 9 





An Oneida Journal, 


Tuesday Evening, 26.—The several business 
departments are in course of criticism, preparatory 
to the Spring organization. This evening was 
devoted to the Farming department. Some criti- 
cism of last years’ organization, as being made up 
too much of the young, and the consequent lack 
of thoroughness in che work, and of a sober, ear- 
nest spirit in the conversation of the group. It 
was also thought that there was nced of a more 
progressive and scientifle spirit in our farming, 
which would keep up with the improvements that 
are going un in the Agricultura] world. 


Saturday, March 2.—To-day the young men’s 
school closed, it having been in operation through 
the winter months. In the evening a testimonial 
from the young men was read of their regard and 
appreciation of their teacher, Mr. Underwood, and 
their thankfulness for his untiring interest in their 
improvement. T. R.N.and J. H.C. arrived 
from the Wallingford family. 





Tuesday 5.—A decided turn-a-bout in the wea- 
ther, and this morning there was such a snow- 
sturm that our teams did not venture out. Some 
of our politicians being anxious to know the 
success of the inauguration at Washington, one 
of the men walked down to the Post-Office for 
the news, bringing home a favorable report. 

A poor old man came from a town 20 miles dis- 
tant to join; he is homeless, friendless, and would 
like to find an asylum here. Although it moves 
our sympathy to see grey hairs and tottering age, 
walking from town to town begging a place of 
shelter, we of course cannot accede tu his request, 
and can only send him away with snch assistance 
as may be at our command. 





Extracts from Late Letters. 


Newark, N. J., March 1, 1861. 

Dear Mrs. W:—Yesterday | spent at Trenton, 
in company with father. We visited the Legisla- 
ture, Lunatic Asylum, &c. The Asylum is charm- 
ingly situated, and is really wonderful to see—the 
arrangements seem perfect, and everything is fit- 
ted up with great taste. They have a large 
number of the finest engravings, together with 
birds, flowers, aquariums, fountains, &c. There 
are over 300 inmates; but we did not see any 
except those that were partially sane. They 
also have parlors, sitting-rooms with libraries, 
sewing-rooms, &c., together with very pleasant 
grounds in which the patients are allowed to 
roam with their attendants. 
I was soewhat amused, at the Legislature, 





hearing the debates, and seeing the modus oper- 


andi of the members. One speaker proposed that | 
people say the golden rule every morning with | 
their prayers—thought if they practiced that, they , 
would not need 86 many laws. 1 was introduced , 
to the Governor and several other dignitarivs. 

We arrived howe a little past 8 o’clock, having 
had a pleasant time. { thought of you, and wished | 
you were along, | should have enjoyed it so much 
more. And then just think of my being the only | 
female at dinner ameng nearly 200 men! 





The fine day added much to our pleasure. The! 


| 


weather now is the general topic of conversation. | 
Who ever saw euch weather in February, ee! 
warm and pleasant? For the last two or three 
days it has been hike May. The trees are Sudding | 
out, and if the weather docs net change soon, we | 
shail have to give up all hopes of having any 
peaches, or early fruits. In Monmouth County, 
the peach trees are in blossom, and at Tren- 
ton yesterday the grass was quite green; some 
of the trees, too, were in bloum, and filled with 
honey becs. We have had our hot-bed made :n 
the garden, and the seeds planted. 
Yours for improvement. Cc. A. M. 
Port Rowan, Canada West, 
February 18, 1861. , 

Berovep Frienps:—My heart has yearned to 
respond to your call tor help, but hitherto I have 
been hindered. L:ke other of our friends, 1 say, 
Don’t stop the paper; that and the Bible and Be- 
reaD are the only companions I have which are con- 
genial to my feelings. The Circular is a comfort 
ww look forward to from week to week. How 
cheering our prospects are at the present time, 
when a:l chings dencte the speedy approach of 
Christ’s kingduin. 1 was very glad to see the new 
volume begin with the Second Coming, as the 
world seems to be sv unaccuuntably blind to that 
important subject. 





You must all be very much engaged with 
thinking and dog for the new munsion, which 
when completed will without doubt be filied by 
grateful hearts. You wustaiso be watching the 
tunes with great interest, and sv am 1; and al- 
though so much isvlated, | never felt the time pass 
so quickly. ‘This eventful year will keep every be- 
liever in Christ upon the alert. There seems to 
be heavy judgments in divers places—the plague 
m Asia, famme in Kassas, inundations m Hol- 
land, and appearances of war every where. Truly 
we can gay with the Psulmist, “* What shall we 
render unto the Lord for all his benefits to us, 
who has freed us from all these things and placed 
us on a rock of safety.” 

My body is very frail from constant sutlering, 
but f am waitmg patiently to be clothed upon, 
and enter into the joy of uur Lord. 

Your sister in Christ. 8. L. 


New- York, Feb. 10, 1861. 
Dear Frienps:— 

I have a great desire to become more united 
with the spirit of the Community. 1 see now 
more readily, how much the Community has had 
to go through, in order to attain its p-esent stat- 
ure in Christ. My heart has been touched with 
sympathy and love ter you all. in fact, the scales 
vf worldiiness and false imaginations have fallen 
from my eyes, and | reaiize that salvation from 
sin can be attained only through an actual cruci- 
fixion. With this conviction, comes a strong 
faith in the power of God to sustain me, and hold 
me, and give me the viclury. With the world 
and all its selfish institutions, I have less and less 
sympathy. My heart turns to God, and the 
Primitive Church, and to you who are so nobly 
turning your backs on the world, and devoting 
yourselves and all that you bave to the service of 
God. I thank God that you are sustained by 
Him, and that in you there are evidences, clear to 
the spiritual discernment, that you are the begin- 
ning of God's kingdom on the earsh.—M. L. 5. 


-_-— ~~ once 

Tuk Finat Man.—A tree will grow without any 
theory, ifit has rain and sunshine uponit. It grows 
very correctly, and regularly, and even beautifully 
and fruitfully, without any theory at all. Well, 
our life, certainly, is as intriusically valuable as 
that of the trees, and there must be as much con- 
stitutional propensity to beautiful growth in us as 
inthem. The fact that man has apparently fallen 
below this standard of perfection in his past devel- 
opment, argues nothing against his final destiny.— 
His humiliation and apparent outward defeat are 
really the pledge of God’s intention that he shall 
rise infinitely above the mere growth and beauty of 
brutes and vegetables. God intended that man 
should have asense of his own worth, and of the 
source of it, and should be ina measure partaker 
with him in the’pleasure of the results, as being 
partaker in the work; and the very productiveness 
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that God aims at for man requires that he should be 
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first humbled and reduced to a sense of entire pover- 
ty in himself. Being capable of so much as he is,: 
man is liable in the first stages of experience te 
pride, and that must be worked out of him at any- 
cost. The experience of past ages, in which man 
has not done well, has shown him apparently in- 
ferior in harmonious production to the lower crea- 
tion; but it has been with a view to finally perfect 
him, so that he will fulfill his part as surely and- 
systematically as any other inember of creation, and 
at the same time will have conscious pleasure in it, 
will have free willin the matter, and will know 
God. ; 
Looking merely at human society as it is, and the 
honey bees in yonder hive, make me ashamed of 
mankind. They work together harmoniously ; while 
it is a very doubtful question yet with the wisest of 
mankind, whether two families can live together im > 
peace. ‘ This also [of the bees} cometh forth from 
God.” It is the beauty of the Lord, that is seen in 
their systematic work ; and it is a promise of what: 
is certainly for us, when we have suffered enough te 
make us humble, and receptive, so that the Lord 
can have command of us, and fulfill his fancy in us, 
Our work and results will be as much beyond our 
theories, and all possibility of our fore-calculating, - 
as the bees’ work is beyond theirs. There is ne 
likelihood that the bees think any great way ahead 
in their work. We cannot suppose that they lay 
out a plan of their comb to work by, or that they 
form the different tiers by rule. They go off and 
get their wax. and returning, stick it on to what- - 
ever unfinished place first comes to hand. They ge - 
into the cell that is begun, and turn round in it te 
shape it; and that is all the calculation there is im 
them. But the Lord calculates to make systematie 
work there. They have a /itt/e more thought tham 
the trees have. Now every leaf of a tree works ous 
its own destiny systematically, without any thought 
atall. The bees have a little, and it is intended 
that man should have a great deal more; but after 
all it was not intended that man should work out hie 
own destiny by thinking. His thinking is only a good 
thing to wait on this God-given growth of action. 
His thinking is to make him more thoroughly con- 
scious of the beauty of the Lord than these other - 
things can be, and to enable him to make a returm « 
in gratitude; but the real work is just as much 
from God in us, as it is in the bees, or in the trees. 
—Home Talk. 
Imaginary Evils. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 
Leave things of the future to fate ; 
What’s the use to anticipate sorrow ? 
Life's troubles come never too late ! 
If to hope over much be an error, 
Tis one that the wise have preferred ; 
And how often have hearts been in terror 
Of evils—that never occurred ! 





Have faith, and thy faith shall sustain thee— 
Permit not suspicion and care 

With invisible bonds to enchnain thee, 
Bat bear what God gives thee to bear; 

By his Spirit supported and gladdened, 
But ne'er by ‘* forebodings” deterred ! 

But think how oft hearts have been saddened 
By fear—of what never occurred! 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow! 
Short and dark as our life may appear, 
We make it still darker by sorrow, 
Still shorter by folly and fear! 
Half our troubles are half our invention, 
And often from blessings conferred 
Have we shrunk in the wild apprehension 
Of evils—that never occurred! 
eS 0 
Central America and its Re- 
sources, 

The following is a portion of a communication 
to Mr. Francis P. Blair, and published in the 
Evening Post, by a gentleman who has traveled 
extensively in the region he refers to: 

The extent and capacity of these fertile countries 
are little appreciated by our countrymen, and the 
policy of our government has been calculated te 
prevent any useful or practical knowledge from 
being generally diffused, or to give encouragement: 
to the enterprise of our citizens im these fruitful 
American tropics. 

Inno part of the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama (which states I have visit- 
ed), can the cotton plant be grown so easily, of 
attain such perfection, as the cotton 1 have seen 
growing in the Republic of Guatemala, parts of 
Yucatan and Hondnras. The cotton plant seemg 
here to be indigenous to the svil and climate, and- 
the considerable quantities used by the natives 
for their home manufacture are gathered from the 
natural growth, very trifling labor, if any, being 
bestowed upon its culture. 

Observation satisfies me that if the same “a 4 
gent care and Inbor were here bestowed upon co 
ton-raising a8 are given to it in Georgia, Alabama 
and other southern states, the same outlay of cap- 
ital would produce one-fifth or fourth more im 
quantity per acre, of a better staple (ban is pro 
duced in those southern states. 

The departments of Vera Paz and Petcu, im 
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Guatemala, where the cotton was grown from 
which the samples sent you were made, contain 
many millions «of acres of the finest cotton, sugar 
and coffee lands in the world now lying vacant, 
eapable of producing imm ‘nse quantities of those 
80 much desired and valuable commodities, 

The same with truth can be said of Yucatan and 
portions of Honduras. Some districts of these 
countries have a larze aboriginal population.robust, 
intelligent and industrivusly inclined, and were 
markets opened among them and encouragement 
given to the culture of cotton by the introduction 
of implements and machinery, considerable quan- 
tities could be readily obtamed 

It is not so much the lack of capacity in the 
country to prodace, as the want of intelligent 
stimulants to further che result. 

These reasons for the lack of cotton culture 
have other auxiliaries—other articles equally val- 
uable for export have been habitually raised or 
gathered by the people, from the time of the 
Spanish conquest and settlement, and used by 
them to supply their wants frem foreign trade; 
such, for instance, as indigo, dyewoods, cochin- 
eal, minerals, medicinal plants, gums, &c. Some 
thing, no doubt, is ow:ng to their indisposition 
to engage in new entei prises without some exter- 
nal stimulus thereto. 

An erroneous impression prevails to a great ex- 
tent as to the healthmess of the country. It is 
true, along the inmediate sea-coast i ordering 
the Guif of Mexico and the bay of Honduras, fe- 
vers and epidemics prevail at certain seasons and 
places ; but at these places medical statis ics show 
that they are net more liable to these diseases 
than the cowt of Fiorida and the shores of the 
seuthern states along the Gulf of Mexico; while a 
short distance in the interior, upon the higher 
Jands, the climate is most salubrious and delight- 
ful. 

Along the west coast of Central America, from 
the Galf of Tehuantepec to the Bay of Fonseca, or 
even the Gulfo Nicoya, a distance of five or six 
hundred miles, extending inland many leagues, the 
svi! and climate is highly adapted to the growth of 
eotton, sugar-cane, coflee and many other valuable 
prod ictions; but the expense of transporting cot- 
ton across the Isthmus of Panama, or around Cape 
Horn, would be agamst its profitable culture, 
eompared with the advantages for shipment from 
the country lying along the Atlantic slope. The 
Pacific shore is c nsi leved very healthy, especial- 
ly the great coast plains of Guatemala. I desire 
to mention the fact that no country in the world 
is better adapted to the raising of sugar cane than 
that I have last mentioned. During my stay at 
Escumtla, a thriving town thirty miles mland from 
the port of San Jose de Guatemala, a sugar plant- 
er said to me that he could furnish a good mer- 
chantable article ready for shipment ata cost of 
from two to two and a half cents per pound. I 
credited his statement. 

i visited several coffee plantations in this dis- 
trict, and also at Coban, in Vera Paz. The gov- 
ernment, under the enlightened admunistration of 
President Carrera has given great encouragement 
to the mtroduction and prosecution of this branch 
of agriculture. These new plantations produce 
coffee of enperior quality, and, as [ was informed 
by some of the planters, it brought them twenty- 
two cents per pound in the English market. 

On my return home | came by way of Isabel 
and the Gulfo Dulce to Belize or British Hondu- 
ras. This affurded a good uportunity to see the 
valuable acquisition England has made of this 
col my. Jt extends a distance of over one bun 
hred and fifty miles from the Rio Sarstoon, a 
short distance north of the Rio Dulce, to the set- 
tlement of Curisal, which it includes, that being 
the southern line or boundary of the Mexican 
state of Yucatan, and inland indefinite leagues, 
embracing one of the most desirable tracts of 
country alung the eastern shores of Central Ameri 
ca. The crown of England has acquired this 
valuable possesston in sovereignty of the svil from 
Guatemala by treaty of last year, despite our 
M wroe ductrine, so loudly proclaimed and so 
bravely re-enunciated at Ostend. 

I copy a short extract from the Belize corres- 
pendent ot the New York Herald of the 12th of 
Jast month, in which he says: 

“ Major Gray, the government surveyor, and 
his suite, have been .n town, having been down 
to the Sarstoon river, and opened the lower or 
southern line. He has gone up to fix and open 
the nurthern line at Garbold’s Falls, and will then 
procéed to open and establish the western line, 
thereby completng the boundaries of Belize, or 
British Honduras, from Guatemala and adjacent 
state oi Yucatan. 

‘Thus while your politicians and public men 
have been squabbling abont slavery, the Monroe 
doctrine and. lke topics, Great Britian h:s quietly 
but surely secured over fifteen thousand square 
miles of territory, in which are millions of acres 
of the finest sugar and cotton lands in the world. 

* An unusual quantity of new land has been 
cleared the past year, and will all be planted out in 
cane Uhis year ; and with good weather and labor, 
an excessively large crop will be realized in 1862.” 

It ys no fancy picture to suppose that in a few 
years this young but thriving colony, under the 
pruteguion and fostermg care of England, will be- 
come, a populous and highly cultivated state, 
covered with rich fields of cotton and sugar-cane, 
and equalling the wmual productions of one of 
our own cotton and sugar-grow:ng states. The 
settrement of Belize is now no longer held as a 
temporary right to cut mahogany and dye woods, 
but as a part of the British Empire will quickly 
as-uiye a position and importance little apprecia- 
ted by our government or people. The popula- 


tion of Belize is now about 20,000, including the- 
diiferent towns, settlements and plantations, 
mostly composed of the better class of free blacks 


from the West India Islands; and many of them 

have made very respectable fortunes by their in- 

telligence and industry. 
ee 
Father Gavyazzi. 

Rev. Dr. Patton, who is now in Italy, ina 
letter to the Independent gives the following 
sketch of Father Jjavazz and his labors at the 
present time: 

This man fills his place, and is raised up by 
providence for a specific work. As you know, 
he is a man of wonderful power over the 
masses Sv strong are the emotions of his 
mind and heart, that his whole muscular frame 
works and speaks in eloquent gesture. The 
positions of his head, of his body, of his limbs 
speak——his hands, his eyes, his eye-brows, his 
lips, his chin, and his shoulders, all speak and 
tell of the great thoughts stirring within him 
His appeals to the masses for the wounded and 
the dying, are overpowering ; his denunciations 
of Francis (I. and his tyrannical government 
were withering, and called forth the yells and ex- 
ecrations of the people. When he spoke of 
Faribaldi, and commended him to their confi- 
dence, the people shouted and gave forth 
dem -nstrations of affection ; and when he dis- 
coursed of Italy, bleeding and crushed, but 
much-loved Italy, and called upon them to 
rally around the standard of her Liberty and 
her unity, the people became almost mad _ with 
enthusiastic excitement: they shouted and 
threw up their caps, erying Vive Italy—Vive 
Garibaldi— Viva Unity—bravo, brave! With 
the motion of his arm hé swayed them to the 
right or to the left. When he dropped his 
voize and spake in a lower key, ali was silent 
as the grave, and when he raised his voice and 
stormed, then the masses were as a wild tor- 
nado. But in his preaching against the Pope 
and the priests, he was not so successful. The 
lower orders are igvorant, supersti ious, and 
much influenced by the priests. They could 
not understand his theological disenssions — Alli 
they comprehend -d was that he was opposed te 
their religion, and the priests artfully circulated 
the idea that Gavazzi was Antichrist, because 
he was the enemy of the Church. With the 
more intelligent he was more successful You 
know that be is a brave and fearless man, and 
with uncompromising directness gives forth bis 
thoughts. So graphic aud terrible were bis ex- 
posures of the system, of the wickedness of 
the priests and their insatiate thirst of money, 
that he arrayed a most formidable opposition, 
which threatened violence. As the Govern- 
ment so recently installed were not prepared to 
have an open break with the priests, Gavazzi 
was advised to suspend his preaching for the 
present, which be did, and now uses the col- 
umns of a vewspaper with good results. Whilst 
the pricsts have given in their adhesion 
publicly to the new Government, and some 





of them sincerely, yet with the great 
body of them it js with mental reser- 
vations. They are devoted to Francis II. 


and will produce a revolution the first mo 
ment they can. The Government understand 
this, and watch them with unceasing vigilance. 

Garibaldi and Gavazzi are right, that there 
can be no liberty and unity for [taly so long 
as Popery is supreme. Occasionally a pricst 
in his sermon alludes to the polities of the day 
as a kind of feeler. One, a short time since, 
was somewhat bold in his discourse ; the next 
Sunday he was still more bold, comparing 
Francis II. to Christ, and Victor Emanucl to 
Judas, and exhorted the people to sustain 
Christ and put down Judas. When he de- 
scended from the pulpit, the prefect of police 
anda guard, who had been wrapped up in 
shawls, and who had heard this discourse threw 
off their disguise and arrested the oratur, and 
conducted iim to prison as an inciter to revo- 
lution. The people saw the arrest and ex- 
pressed nodisapprubation. There is no trusting 
these priests, notwithstanding their oath ot 
allegiance. Gavazzi is not always silent; he 
preached last Sunday morning in Italian, a 
most effective sermon on Justeficatin b fuith 
un Christ. Twas present and could under- 
stand enough to gather up bis train of thought. 
He first explained justification by faith in Christ 
as opposed to justification by works, as taught, 
by the Roman Catholic Church. From the 
effect on the audience, I judge he made some 
capital hits. Next, he contrasted spiritual re- 
ligion with ritualism ard the religion of forms 
and ceremonies Here, too tha effect on the 
audience was decided. He next discoursed on 
regeneration by the Holy Ghost, in contrast 
with regeneration by baptism and the sign of 
the cross on the forehead. He concluded with 
& warm and impassioned exhortation to secure 
peace to their souls by faith in Chnst. Often 
in his sermon he exclaimed, Christus solus, 
Christus selus! His mauner was very anima- 
ted. He is to preach again next Sabbath 
morning, when I hope again to hear him. He 





is duing a good work by his preaching, by his 





newspaper articles, and by his circulition of 
the Bible and evangelical publications. He 
could now distribute to advantage thousands 
of copies of the Pilgrim’s Progress, in Italian, 
if he had them. His order of service wes very 
simple, commencing with a short prayer, then 
reading the Scriptures, then a longer prayer, 
then the sermon, then a prayer, then a parting 
word of exhortation, and then the benediction. 
-—— The Independent. 





England in EFlizabeth’s day. 

It is difficult, says Mr. Motley, without a 
strong effort of the im»gination, to reduce 
the English empire to the slender propor- 
tions which belonged to her in the days of 
Klizabeth. That epoch was full of light and 
life. The constellations which have for centn- 
ries been shining in the English firmament were 
then human creatures walking Englis! earth. 
The captains, statesman, corsairs, merchant- 
adventurers, poets, dramatists, the great Queen 
herself, the Cecils, Raleigh, Walsingham, 
Drake, Hawkins, Gilbert, Howard, Willough- 
hy, the Norrises, Exsex, Leicester, Sidney, 
Spencer, Shakespeare and the les-er but bril- 
liant lights which surrounded him; such were 
the men who lifted England upon an elevation 
to which she was not yet entitled by her mate- 
rial grandeur. At last she had done with 
Rome, and her expansion dated from that mo- 
ment. Holland and England, by the very 
condition of their existence, were sworn foes 
to Philip. Elizabeth stood excommunic ited 
by the Pope. ‘There was hardly a month in 
which intelligence was not sent by English 
agents out of the Netherlands and France, that 
assassins, hired by Philip, were making their 
way to England io attempt the life of the Queen. 
The Netherlands were rebels to the Spanish 
monarch, and they stood, one and all, under 
death-sentence by Rome. The alliance was 
inevitable and wholesome. Elizabeth was, 
however, cousistently opposed to the accept- 
ance of a new sovereiguty. En land was a 
weak power Ireland was at her side ina 
state of chronic’ rebellion— a stepping-stone for 
Spain in its already foreshad wed invasion — 
Scotland was at her back with a strong party 
of Catholics, stipendiaries of Philip, encour- 
aged by the Guises and periodically inflamed 
to enthusiasin by the hope of rescuing Mary 
Stuart from her imprisonment, bringing her 
rival’s head to the block, and elevating the 
long-suffering martyr upon the throne of a'l 
the British Islands And in the midst of 
England itself, conspiracies were weaving ev- 
ery day. The moral duel between the two 
queens was slowly approaching its termination. 
In the fatal form of Mary was embodied every 
thing mst perilous to Kngland’s glory and to 
Kngland’s Queen. Mary Stuart meant abso- 
lutism at home, subjection to Rome and Spain 
abroad. The uncle Gui-es were stipendiaries 
of Philip, Philip was the slave of the Pope 
Mucio had frightened the unlucky Henry III 
into submission, and there was no health noi 
hope in France. For Englaud, Mary Stuart 
embodied the possible relapse into sloth, depen- 
dence, barbarism. For Elizabeth, Mary Stu- 
art embodied sedition, conspiracy, rebellion, 
battle, murder and sudden death. 

It was not to be wondered at that the 
Queen thus situated should be cautious, when 
about throwing down the gauntlet to the great- 
est powers of the earth Yet the commission- 
ers from the United States were now on their 
way.to England to propose the throwing of that 
gauntlet. What now was that England ? 

Its population was, perhaps, not greater 
than the numbers which dwel] to-day withir 
its capital and immediate suburbs. Its reven- 
ue was, perhaps, equal to the sixtieth part of 
the annual interest on the present national 
debt Single, highly-favored individuals, not 
only in England but in other countries, cis- 
and trans-Atlantic, enjoy incomes equal to 
more than half the amount of Elizabeth’s 
annual budget. London, then containing per- 
haps one hundred and fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants, was hardly so imposing a town as Ant- 
werp, and was inferior in most material 
respects to Paris and Lisbon. Forty-two 
hundred children were born every year within 
its precincts, and the deaths. were nearly as 
many In plague years, which were only tow 
frequent, as many as twenty and even thirty 
thousand people had been annually swept 
away. At the present epoch, there are seven- 
teen hundred births every week, and about one 
thousand deaths. 
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Macaulay on History. 





Macaulay, in his Miscellaneous writings, gives 
his idea of what a history should be, as follows: 





The perfect historian is be in whose work 
the character and the spirit of an age is ex- 
hibited iv miniature. 


attributes no expression to his characters, 
which is not authenticated by sufficient testi- 
mony. But, by judicious selection, rejection, 
and arrangement, he gives to truth thore at- 
tractions which have been usurped by fiction. 
In his narrative, a due subordivation is ob- 
served; some transactions are prominent-— 
others retire But the scale on whieh he 
represents them is increased or diminished. not 
according to the digmty of the persons con- 
cerned in them, but according to the degree in 
which they elucidate the condition of society 
and the nature of man. He shows us the 
camp, the vourt, and the senate But be 
shows.us also the nation. He considers no an- 
eedote, no peculiarity of manner, no fami iar 
saying as too insignihfeant for his uetice which 
is not too insignificant to illustrate the opera- 
tions of laws, of religion, and of education, 
and to mark the progress ot the human mind. 
Men will not merely be described, but will be 
made intimately known to us. ‘She changes of 
manners will be indicated, not merely by a few 
general phrases or a few extracts from statisti- 
cal documents, but by appropriate images pre- 
sented in every line. Ifa man, such as we 
are supposing, should write the history of En- 
gland, he would a-suredly not omit the battles, 
the sieges, the negotiations, the seditions, the 
ministerial ebanges. But with these he would 
intersperse the details which are the charm cf 
historical romances. At Lineoln Cathedral 
there is a beautiiul painted window, which was 
made by an apprentice out of the pieces of 
glass which had been rejected by his master. 
It is so fur superior to every other in the 
church, that, according to the tredition, the 
vanquished artist killed himself from mortifiea- 
tion, Sir Walter Scott, in the same manner, 
has used those fragments of truths which his- 
torians have seorntally throwu behind them, in 
amunner which may well excite their euvy. 
He has constructed out of their gleanings, 
works which, even considered as histories, are 
scarcely less valuable than theirs. Buta truly 
great historian would reclaim those materials 
which the novelist has appropriated. The his- 
tory of the government and the history of the 
people would be exhibited in that mode in whieh 
alone they can be exhibited justly, in iusepar- 
able conjunction and intermix‘ure. We should 
not then have to look for the wars and votes of 
the Puritans in Clarendun, and for their phra- 
seolugy in ** Old Mortality ;” for one halt of 
King James in Hume, and for the other balf 
in the ** Fortunes of Nigel.” 
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Successru, Newsearers. We learn that 
from Monday next our neighbors of The 7:i- 
bune will stereotype their daily edition, of which 
they vre circulating some 60,000 copies every 
morning ‘Their weekly paper, of which about 
200,000 copies are printed has been stereo- 
typed for three months past, as well as the 
semi-weekly edition of the same journal, with 
a circulation of about 40,000. Taking all 
their editions together, they make about 640, 
VOU Tribunes every week. Their recent bid 
for $50,000 United States bonds, under the 
late 12 per cent. loan, would seem to indicate 
a plethora of pocket-money quite convenient 
in these times. It is understood that the prof- 
its of their business last year were nearly $1U0,- 
000 From The Evening Pi st, having fully 
realized all she ends which he proposed to bim- 
self'in embracing the profession of journalism, 
Mr Jobn Bigelow has retired, and Mr Parke 
Godwin becomes the purchaser of bis interest. 
The Evening Pest divided $69,000 profits lust 
year between its three proprietors. 7/e Inde- 
pendent has more than doubled its cirewlaticn 
during the past year, and vow publishes near 
70,000 copies weekly —N. Y. Conrier. 
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— Big words are great favorites with people of 
sinall ideas and weak conceptions. They are 
often employed by men of mind when they wish 
to use language that may best conceal ther 
thoughts With few exceptions, however, illiter- 
ate and half-educated persons use more “ big 
words” than people of thorough education. [tis 
avery common but very egregious mistake to 
suppose the long words are more genteel than 
short ones—just as the same sort of people inag- 
ine high colors and flashy figures impreve the 
style of dress. They are the kind of folks who 
dont begm, but always “commence.” They 
don t live, but * reside.” They don't go to bed, 
buat mysterivusly “ retire.’ They don't eat and 
drink, but “ partake of refreshments.” They are 
never sick, but “extremely indisposed ” And 
instead of dying, at last, they “decease.” The 
strength of the English language is in the short 
words—chiefly monosy lables of Saxcn derivation 
—and people who are in earnest seldom use any 
other. Love, hate, anger, grief, joy, express 
themselves in short words and direct sentences ; 
while cunning falsehood and affectation, dei, ht 
in what Horace calls verbu sesquipedalia— words 
a “foot and a half long. ’ 
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